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LIFE OF CASS. 




EWIS CASS was bora at Exe- 
ter, in New Hampshire, on the 
9th of October, 1782. His fa- 
ther. Major Jonathan Cass, was a 
soldier of the Revolution, who 
enlisted as a private the day after 
the battle of Lexington. He 
served in the army till the close 
of the war, and was in all the 
important battles in the Eastern 
and Middle States, where he ' 



distinguished for his valour and good conduct, and attained the rank of 
captain. He was afterwards a major in Wayne's army, and died at an 
advanced age, after a life of usefulness and honour, at his residence, near 
Dresden, in Muskingum county, Ohio. His son, Lewis Cass, the subject 
of this biography, emigrated, at the age of seventeen, to the then n<Hrth- 
westem territory, and settled first at Mariettay in the county of Washiii^ 
ton. He was thus, as he was recently called by the Convention rf Oldot 
one of the ^early pioneers*' of tlial imiiittiaitiralusni i»|gsiDL^'^i^^i&^^^ 



8 CASS ENTERS THE MILITARY SERVICE. 

already risen to such a magnitude in our own days, and is destined to 
attain one so much greater hereafter. The country north of the Ohio, 
then contained one territory, and about twenty thousand people. 

Mr. Cass bore his full share in the toils, privations, and dangers to 
which the defence of a new country, and its conversion from a primitive 
forest to the happy abodes of civilized man, are necessarily exposed. He 
read law at Marietta, and was admitted to the bar before the close of the 
territorial government. He commenced the practice, and, as was the cus- 
tom then, visited the courts in a large district of country, travelling on 
horseback, and encountering many difficulties unknown to the members 
of the bar at the present day. 

In 1806, he was elected a member of the legislature of Ohio, and 
during the session he took his part in the business of the day. He 
draughted the law which arrested the traitorous designs of Burr, and intro- 
duced an address to Mr. Jefferson, which was unanimously adopted, 
expressing the attachment of the people of Ohio to the Constitution of 
the United States, and their confidence in that illustrious man. In March, 
1807, he was appointed, by Mr. Jefferson, marshal of Ohio. In the exe- 
cution of the duties of that office, in the business of his profession, and 
in the occupation of a farm in Muskingum county, where he resided, he 
passed his time until 1812. Then our difficulties with England assumed 
a portentous aspect. Her multiplied aggressions lefl us no resource but 
war ; and the statesmen of the day prepared for it with firmness. As 
one of the preparatory arrangements, it was determined to march a con- 
siderable force to the north-western frontier, to be ready for offensive or 
defensive measures, as circumstances might render it necessary. The 
command was given to General Hull ; and a regiment of regular troops, 
which had fought with credit at Tippecanoe, was assigned to him. To 
this were to be added three regiments of Ohio volunteers. As soon as 
this demand upon their patriotism was known, the citizens of that state 
hastened to the call of their country, and the force was raised without 
delay or diffSculty. Mr. Cass was among the volunteers, and was elected 
to the command of the Third regiment. He proceeded immediately with 
his regiment to Dayton, where the army was concentrated, and whence it 
commenced its march for Detroit. The country was a trackless forest, 
and much of it was low and wet. Great diffSculties were interposed to 
the advance of the troops, by the streams and marshes, and by the necessity 
of cutting a road. But these were overcome with the usual good will and 
perseverance of the American soldiers. The army reached Detroit on 
the 4th of July, 1812. 

Official information that war would be deckred, overtook them in the wil- 
derness ; but the declaration itself was not received until they reached De- 
troit. Col. Cass was, perhaps, more urgent for an invasion of Canada than 



SURRENDER OF GENERAL HULL. 11 

any officer in Hull's army. He was decidedly in &voar of making an early 
and decisive movementf before the British should be prepared for the inva- 
sion. We conceive it to be no disparagement to any one to say that he 
was the master-spirit of that army until the affiiir at the Canard's ; after 
which, it is known, he disapproved of every step taken by the command- 
ing generaL There can now be no doubt that Hull's army never would have 
entered Canada but for the persuasions of Colonel Cass. S.o anxious 
was he to push forward and do something to meet the just expectations 
of the administration and the country, that he commanded the advanced 
detachment, and was the first man to land in arms in the enemy's 
country. 

On the 15th of July, he was ordered to attack a British detachment 
stationed at the river Aux Canards, about fifteen miles from Detroit, and 
five miles from Fort Maiden, then the British head-quarters. He crossed 
the river some distance above the enemy's post, and briskly attacked 
them ; when, after some loss, they fled. Here was spilt the first blood 
during the last war. Colonel Cass took possession of the abandoned posi- 
tion, and immediately .despatched a messenger to General Hull, informing 
him of his success, and advising him to march immediately to Fort Mai- 
den — ^the road to which was opened. Had this been done, success must 
have crowned the operation, and the war in that quarter would have been 
over. He was, however, sadly disappointed by the indecision of Hull, 
who ordered him to return and join the army. From this moment, bad 
counsels prevailed, the army lost all confidence in Hull, and he proceeded 
in his own course, regardless of the advice or remonstrance of his officers. 
About three weeks after the afi&ir at the Canards, the whole army was 
ordered across the river to Detroit ; in which time, had Colonel Cass's 
advice been taken. Maiden might have been reduced, and a secure lodge- 
ment made in Upper Canada. The order of Hull to return was not less 
unexpected to the army, than was the disgraceful surrender at Detroit, 
vdthout a shot being fired, overwhelming to the country. 

On entering Canada, General Hull distributed a procbunation among 
the inhabitants, which, for the eloquence and high spirit that it contained, 
cannot be surpassed ; but it was sadly in contrast with the fulfilment of 
its professions. Unfortunately for the country, the author of the procla- 
mation. Colonel Cass, was not the commander of the army. Had he been 
so, the country would have been saved the mortification of beholding the 
descent from the promised fulfilment. As it was, he used every exertion 
to arouse in the commanding general that spirit of patriotism which 
breathes in every line of the admirable paper, but in vain. A spirit of 
in&tuation, or something worse, seized upon HttU, and led him on from 
one false step to another, until the crowning aottlhtt w nttiiM i t^T^il rtift 
without firing a gun, completed his wm xiUAiia 
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the arms of his country. It is well known to the country that both 
Colonel Cass and Colonel McArthur were detached from Detroit previous 
to the surrender, ostensibly for provisions, but, in fact, because they were 
unwelcome counsellors at head-quarters. Stung with mortification on 
hearing of the surrender. Colonel Cass, when ordered to deliver up his 
sword, indignantly shivered it in pieces, and threw it to the earth, refus- 
ing to surrender it to the enemy. 

After the surrender of Detroit, Colonel Cass repaired to Washington to 
report to the government the whole circumstances attending the expedi- 
tion. He was exchanged during the winter, and, in the spring, was 
appointed a brigadier-general. Shortly after this, he joined General Har- 
rison, at Seneca, where the army was collecting, destined to recover the 
Territory of Michigan, and to take possession of the western district of 
Upper Canada. The preparatory arrangements being completed, and the 
Jake being open to the transportation of our troops by the victory of Perry, 
Oeneral Harriaim commenced his movement in September, 1818, and em- 
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barked his troops at the mouth of the Portage river, whence they moYed 
and were concentrated at Put-in Bay. From here, they sailed to the 
Western Sister, a small island off the coast of Canada, where, being all 
collected, the final arrangements were made. The debarkation was super- 
intended and directed by Gleneral Cass, of the army, and Captain Elliott, 
of the navy ; and the troops landed in perfect order, expecting to meet a 
formidable resistance. But the enemy had fled, after destroying the pub- 
lic buildings at Amherstburg and Detroit, and were in full retreat for Lake 
Ontario. The American army immediately commenced the pursuit, and 
after capturing two small detachments, which offered some resistance in 
favourable positions, overtook the enemy at the Moravian Towns on the 
river Thames, about eighty miles from Detroit. The British general 
(Proctor) proved himself unequal to his command. Having some days 
the start, if he designed to escape, he should have pushed his retreat as 
rapidly as possible. But he moved slowly, encumbered with much unne- 
cessary baggage, and finding the Americai^ anny closing upon himt he 
prepared for battle. The ground he chose wss hMvihf caH«i«iNR^^aft^»^ 
and bis le& rested upon the river ThftDiMtiAuk^odii&i^ ^Etiftso^^xsKA 
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BATTLS OF THE THA.MS8. 



the woods, terminating in a marsh. This flank was occupied by the 
Indians, who it was intended should turn the American left wing and 
attain the rear. The army moved so rapidly that many of the troops 
were left behind, and a small portion only of General Cass's command 
was in the battle ; they were stationed immediately in front of the enemy's 
artillery* which commanded the road, with directions to charge upon it as 
soon as the action commenced. General Cass volunteered his services, 
together with Commodore Perry, to assist General Harrison ; and at the 
moment of the charge of Colonel Johnson's regiment, which decided the 
fate of the day. General Cass took a position with the right wing of it, 
commanded by Lieutenant-colonel Johnson, and accompanied it in its 
charge upon the British line. It was a dangerous experiment to charge a 
line of disciplined British soldiers by undisciplined mounted Americans ; 
but valour supplied the place of discipline ; and, notwithstanding the 
resistance, that brave regiment broke through the line, and instantly the 
enemy was thrown into confusion, and threw down their arms, happy to 
escilpe with their lives. The British general. Proctor, fled ahnost at the 
cktemeiicement of the action, and was pursued by General Cass, with a 
delsebmeBt, for some miles, but could not be overtaken. 

It is well known that in this important battle General Cass bore a pro* 
minent part, fully sharing in the exposure and dangers of the conflict. An 
eye'witnen, writing some twelve years, since, says ; 
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^ In the autunm of 1813, I well recollect General Cass, of the North- 
western army, comroanded by Harrison and Shelby. He was conspicuous 
at the landing of the troops upon the Canada shore, below Maiden, on the 
27th of September, and conspicuous at the battle of the Thames^ as the volun- 
teer aid of the commanding general. I saw him in the midst of the battle, 
in the deep woods upon the banks of the Thames, during the roar and 
clangor of fire-arms, and savage yells of the enemy. Then I was a green 
youth of seventeen, and a volunteer from Kentucky." 

General Harrison, in his report of the battle of the Thames, dated Octo- 
ber e, 1813, says : 

*^I have ahready stated, that General Cass and Commodore Perry assisted 
me in forming the troops for the action. The former is an officer of the 
Mghest promise ; and the appearance of the brave Commodore cheered and 
animated every breast." 

The battle of the Thames termipated the NortbHMfliiiiL W»1M^ 
pui an end to the W9X in that quaitei, \>uX no^Xolkikl 

^ B « 
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ance of the command. The United States heing once more in the posses- 
sion of the Territory of Michigan, and of the province of Upper Canada, 
to Greneral Cass was assigned, temporarily, the command of the district, 
and General Harrison withdrew with his army. On the 9th of Octoher, 
1818, he was appointed by President Madison, Goyemor of Michigan, at 
that time one of the most important civil offices within the gift of the Exe- 
ecutive. He was the civil as well as military governor of a large territory* 
having many hundred miles of exposed frontier, filled, and almost sur- 
rounded with numerous tribes of hostile Indians, in the pay of the British 
government, and constantly excited to acts of hostility by British agents. 

As a proof cf the defenceless state of the country, it may be mentioned, 
that incursioils were made by the Indians, and some persons made prisoners, 
and others killed within sight of the town of Detroit, and three expeditions 
of mounted militia hastily collected, were led by Governor Cass in pursuit 
of the Indians, and some of them were killed within hearing of the town. 

A ain^e incident will show the nature of these excur8i<||i in the forests 
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in pursuit of the Indians. General Cass's servant, who rode immediately 
in his rear, had a personal rencontre with an Indian, who started from be- 
hind a tree, and having discharged his rifle, attacked him with the but-end, 
and was killed after a short conflict. 

But peace came to put an end to this state of things. The executive 
power of the Territory was almost unlimited, and the legislative power was 
in the hands of the governor and judges until 1819. That Governor Cftss 
performed well his highly important and delicate duties, the whole body of 
the people of Michigan will bear us witness ; and the fact of his having 
been seven times nominated by four successive Presidents, and seven time^ 
confiFmed by the Senate, without a single vote against him in that body, or 
a single representation against him from the people over whom he pre- 
sided — a state of things uneicampled in the history of our territorial govem- 
menta— ri$ a sufficient proof of the wisdoqi (tf lutjyj||aW|tmticn., 

U In the discharge of his duties as 9upWCJiliwliiH^ 
nior CkuBs wufjfaUed upon to ento» ia|ft ir****^^^^^^™''^'^ 
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20 TREATIES WITH THE INDIANS. 

tribes, and often under circumstances of great peril and responsibility. He 
formed twenty-one treaties with them, and extinguished their title to nearly 
tiHe hundred millions of acres of land — a vast domain acquired for the 
United States, but upon terms so just and satisfactory to theJndians, that 

no complaint was ever made by them upon the subject. j 

There are two incidents connected with the formation of these treaties, 
which strongly illustrate Governor Cass's judgment and decision of cha- 
racter. In the expedition of 1820, it became his duty to inform the Indians 
at Sault de St. Marie of the intention of our government to establish a 
military post there, and to fix upon the site for the same. The chief of 
the tribe was openly opposed to the United States, and in the pay of the 
British government. In consequence of this, they heard the intention of 
Grovernor Cass with apparent ill-will, and broke up the councils, with the 
most hostile feeling. On returning to their encampment, they removed 
their women and children into Canada ; and having prepared themselves 
for battle, raised the British flag, as a token of defiance. Governor Cass 
had but a small detachment of soldiers with him, while the Indians num- 
/oered eight hundred warriors. Unaccompanied, except by his interpreter, 
he advanced directly into their midst, and with his own hands pulled down 
e fiag, trampled it under his feet, and afterwards burned it, ordering th^ 
interpreter to inform the Indians that ''they were within the jurisdiction of 
the United States, and that no other flag than theirs could be permitted to 
wave over it." The moral influence of this bold act had the desired efllect, 
the Indians returned the next day to the council, and the treaty was con- 
cluded, without any further threats or insults. 

N arriving at Green Bay, in 1827, for the 
purpose of forming a treaty, Grovernor 
Cass found that the Winnebago Indians 
had not yet come in ; and as the object of 
the treaty was to settle difficulties among 
some of the tribes, the non-appearance of 
the Winnebagoes was an evidence of 
their desire for war rather than peace. 
He immediately re-embarked on board 
his birch canoe, for their camping ground, 
to prevent any hostilities and to bring them to the treaty ground. He 
rapidly pursued his voyage up the Fox river, across the portage, and down 
the Wisconsin, to the place of encampment. Taking with him only his 
interpreter, he went up to the encampment, where he found them in 
warlike mood, and determined not to treat. Threats and entreaties were 
alike uiuTailing with this exasperated tribe. He left them, and returned 
to his canoe. As he turned to go to the river, a young warrior raised 
J^ gun, and taking deh'berate aim at him, pulled the liigjpr ; bat, provi- 
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dentially, the gun missed fire. This is the only instance of violence ever . / 
offered to him during the long period of his intercourse with the Indians. 
He proceeded immediately to Prairie de Chien, where he organized the 
inhabitants, and placed them in a condition of defence, and returned to the 
treaty ground. By his prompt and energetic movements he prevented 
extensive hostilities, the end of which no man could know. 

In 1881, General Cass was called by General Jackson to take charge of 
the War Department, and his removal from Michigan Territory was 
marked by a universal expression of regret. His colleagues in the cabinet 
wwe Mr. Livingston, Mr. McLane, Mr. Woodbury, and Mr. Taney — ^men 
who possessed the confidence of the President, add soon acquired that of 
the country. The characteristic traits of General Jiacld|^» idiaitij^tiflii 
have now passed into history. It was bold, pt 
\% aougkt Ho daj^erous constructive poweTO^ imiTl^* ^ 
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to exercise those of which it was the trustee, for the American confedera- 
tion. The great questions of the bank, of the removal of the deposits, of 
nullification, of the French indemnity, and of the Creek and Cherokee dif- 
ficulties— 4hree of which involved delicate points connected with State 
rights — occupied its attention, and were all happily disposed of. Few, if 
any, now call in question the wisdom of General Jackson's course upon 
these important subjects, though it is difficult now to realize the intense 
anxiety they excited, and the momentous consequences which hung upon 
their decision. So far as the War Department necessarily took any imme- 
diate course in these questions, it was prompt and energetic, and nvet with 
the approbation of the country. At the portentous period of nullification, 
the military orders were firm, but discreet, and it appeared by a message 
from the President, in answer to a call upon that subject, that no order had 
been at any time given to '* reHet the constituted authoritie$ of the State 
of South Carolina^ within the chartered limits rf said State.** The or- 
dejs to General Scott informed him that, ^ should^ unfortunately^ a erins 
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arise when the ordinary power in the hands of the civil officers should not 
be stfficient for the execution of the laws, the Presidfnt would determine 
the course to be taken^ and the measures to be adopted; till then he was 
prohibited from acting.** 

The same caution marked the order to the troops when there seemed to 
be danger of a coJlision with the authorities of Alabama, arising out of oc- 
currences upon the lands of the United States in that State. In proof of 
this, we quote the following extract of a letter from the War Department, 
written by Governor Ci^ to Major Mcintosh, and dated October 29, 1833 : 

'* Sir — Your letter of the ttlst instant to Major-General Macomb has 
been laid before me ; and, in answer, I have to inform you that you will 
interpose no obstacle jto the services of legal process upon any officer or 
soldier under your command, whether issuing from the courts of the State 
of Alabama, or of the United States. On the contrary, you will give all 
necessary facilities to the execution of such process. , It is not the intention 
of the President that any part of the military force of the United States 
should be brought into collision with the civil authority* in all questions 
of jurisdiction, it is the duty of the former to submit to the latter, and no 
considerations must interfere with that duty. If, therefore, an officer of 
the State, or of the United States, come with legal process against yourself, 
or an officer or soldier of your garrison, you will freely admit him within 
your post, and allow him to execute- his writ undisturbed.'* 

In 1836, General Cass was appointed minister to France, and immedi- 
ately resigned his post as Secretary of War. On retiring from the de* 
partment, he received a letter from General Jackson, expressing wann 
personal feelings towards him, and commending his whole official conduct. 
He sailed from New York in the month of October* As diplomatic relations 
had not been fully re-established with France, he was directed to proceed 
to flngland, and there ascertain the views of the French government. He 
found that a French minister had been appointed to this country, and he 
immediately repaired to Paris and took up his residence there* After his 
rec(^nition, his first official duty was to procure the interest due upon the 
tweoty-five millions of francs indemnity, which had been retained when 
the principal was paid. After some hesitation, this was efi^ted ; and thus 
this great controversy, which at one time threatened such grave conse- 
quen^Des, was happily closed. 

In 1837, General Cass made a tour to the east. He visited Italy, Sicily^ 
Malta, Greece, the islands of the Archipelago, Constantinople, and the 
Black Sea, Egypt, Palestine, and Syria* He was at Florence, Rome* 
Palermo, Athens, Corinth, Eleusis, Salamis, and the battle-fields of Platasa, 
Leuctra, Cheronsa, and Marathon^-at the plains of Troy, at Alexandria, 
Cairo, and the Pyramids ; at Jaffit, Jerusalem^ BetUfiheift^^ 
Mfusareth, the Sea of Tiberiaa, Tyie, Bi^oU) ^iM&ii^ 
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Memorable places these, and calculated to excite strong emotions in the 
mind of an American who had passed a large portion of his life amid the 
toils and privations of a new country. 

After his return to Paris, General Cass resumed the duties ofjiis mission, 
and continued in their regular execution till its termination. I He was pro- 
verbial for his kindness and hospitality to his countrymen, none of whom 
were denied his attentions, and few of whom visited Paris without being 
invited to his houseTl His observations upon the government and people 
of France were giv6i to the public in the pages of the Democratic Review, 
in an article entitled "France, its King, Court, and Government," which 
most of our readers will probably recollect. Among other literary papers 
he published in this country, was one upon the French tribunals of justice, 
which contained much information interesting to an American, and in which 
the author expressed his decided condemnation of the system of the English 
common law, looking upon it as a code originating in feudal and almost 
semi-barbarous times, and utterly unsuited to our condition and institutions. 
This opinion is fast gaining ground, and we trust the time is rapidly ap- 
r|NBoaching when this relic of feudal tyranny — this perfection of sense as it 
is called, but this perfection of nonsense, as it in many cases is — ^will give 
way to reascm and justice. 

In 1841 arose the well-known question of the quintuple treaty, in which 

General Cass acted a prominent and an efficient part The British govem- 

mcDt, in its scheme of maritime superiority^ which it never abandons any 
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more than its plans of territorial aggrandizement, projected a plan, by which, 
under the jU^tence of abolishing the slave-trade, her ships of war would 
hare been enabled to search and examine, and ultimately to seize, the ves- 
sels of other nations at their pleasure. This plan was to form a treaty, to 
which the five great powers of Europe should be parties, by which means 
a new principle in the law of nations would be established, and our flag, 
fmong others, prostrated at the feet of England. This treaty was nego- 
tiated and actually signed by the ministers of the five powers — those of 
England, France, Russia, Prussia, and Austria — ^before the nature of the 
transaction was fully understood by the world. It became disclosed before 
the ratifications were exchanged with thq French government. General 
Oass published a pamphlet which entered deeply into the whole matter, 
and which was translated into French and German, and extensively circu- 
lated upon the continent. It awakened the public attention^ and created a 
great sensation even in England. The London 71fmc«, in announcing it, 
said: 

'' It is a shrewd performance, written with some spirit, much bold asseV- 
tion of facts, and a very audacious unfairness of argument, which is rather 
amusing, when contrasted with a certain tone of gentlemanly candour, which 
is occasionally adopted even in the very act of performing some of his most 
glaring perversions." 

N addition, also, to the pamphlet, he' prese^ited a 
protest to the French government against the 
ratification of the treaty. In doing this, he stated 
that he had no instructions to pursue such a 
course, and adds : 

** I have presumed, in the views I have sub- 
mitted to you, [M. Guizot, the French Minister 
of Foreign Affairs,] that I express the feelings 
of the American government and people. If 
in this I have deceived myself, the responsi- 
bility will be mine. As soon as, I can receive despatches from the United 
States, in answer to my communications, I shall be enabled to declare to 
you either that my conduct has been approved by the President, or that 
my mission is terminated." 

He did not deceive himself. • His course was warmly applauded by the 
American people, who are ever alive to national interest and honour, and 
coldly approved by the government. 

The following short extract will exhibit the spirit which pervaded this 
memorable paper: 

«* But the subject assumes anc^her aspect, when they [the American people] 
are told by one of the parties that their vessels aja to be todUf enteredaxid 
examined, in order to carry into effect tkeie jit|f < >M iiiMi ^^ &w i Wii>ii *^^ 
4 O 
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American goyemment does not believe that the high Powen, cootiactkig 
parties to this treaty, have any wish to compel the United States, by forcey 
to adapt ^heir measures to its provisions or to adopt its stipulations. They 
have too much confidence in their sense of justice to fear any such result: 
and they will see with pleasure the prompt disavowal made by yourself* 
sir, in the name of your country, at the tribune of the Chamber of Depu- 
ties, of any intentions of this nature. But were it otherwise, and were j^ 
possible they might be deceived in this confident expectation, that would 
not alter in one tittle their course of action. Their duty would be the same« 
and the same would be their determination to fulfil it. They would pre« 
pare themselves, with apprehension indeed, but without dismay — with 
regret, but with firmness — ^for one of those desperate struggles which have 
sometimes occurred in the history of the world, but where a just cause and 
the favour of Providence have given strength to comparative weakness, and 
enabled it to break down the pride of power." 

|ii]IJ:ii!;iiiv,i,LiLH, .. HE success of this scheme, so long che- 
rished, and so long projected on the part 
of England, turned upon the ratification 
of France. With it she cduld hope to 
establish this new principle m maritime 
law, and with that attain her daring ob- 
ject of maritime supremacy. But the 
i>p position of two such commercial nations 
as the United States and France to this 
interpolation would have rendered hope- 
less its general recognition* Hence her efilbrts to accomplish this measure ; 
and as, for more than half a century, she had not failed in any great object 
of her- policy, her pride and interest were equally united in this. Her jour- 
nals, therefore, were filled with the subject. It occupied the attention of her 
government, her people, and her press ; and her diplomatic agents through 
Europe were active and persevering. While the subject was under dis- 
cussion in the French Chamber of Deputies, the eyes of Europe were di- 
rected to Paris, anxiously watching the result. That result was soon mani- 
fested. The public opinion of France spoke too loudly to be resisted. The 
government gave way, and refused to ratify a treaty, negotiated under its 
own directions, and signed by its own minister. The part which General 
Cass bore in this transaction is well understood and appreciated by his 
countrymen ; and, if any doubt existed on the subject, it would have been 
removed by the abuse heaped uprai him in the English journals, and by 
the declaration of Lord Pahnerston, in the House of Commons, that his 
efforts contributed in a great degree to the rejection of the measure. 
An American writing from Europe, in JKhi^Begi^erf Biarch, 184^9 
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"General Cass has hastily prepared a pamphlet, setting forth the true 
import and dangers of this treaty. It will be read by every statesman in 
Europe ; and, added to the General's personal influence here, will eflectually 
turn the tables on England. The country owes the General much for his 
eflTectual influence with this government." 

The London 71fme«, of January 6, 1842, says: — 

" The five Powers, which signed the late treaty, for the suppression of 
the slave-trade, will not allow themselves to be thwarted in the exeoution 
of this* arrangement by the capricious resistance of the cabinet of Wash- 
ington." 

It is not a little curious, in reading over the papers relating to this 
transaction, to see how some of the party journals of the day in the United 
States censured the minister for his interference in foreign concerns : and 
foretold, very confidently, that he would be rebuked by the French go- 
vernment. And the London THmea, of May 16, 1842, states, with apparent 
exultation, that the venerable patriot, who has just been called from amongst 
us, (Mr. Adams,\ said in Congress that he regretted Gen. Cass "should 
have so completely forgotten the wholesome rules of the founders of his 
country, as to interfere, without instructions from his Government, in a 
delicate tfegotiation between the great Powers of Europe." 

This "delicate negotiation" directly involved one of the most precious 
rights of the United States — ^that of sailing the ocean undisturbed and in 
peace. To prevent the consummation of such a project was not to interfere 
with other nations, but to prevent other nations from interfering with us. 
As to the French government, it took no such view of the matter. The 
answer of M. Guizot to General Cass was in a very good spirit, and ex- 
hibited the best feeling to the United States. He stated that the treaty 
had not been ratified, and disavowed all designs of doing any thing what- 
ever unfriendly to the United States. 

On the 17th of September following this transaction, the news of the 
ratification of the Ashburton treaty reached Paris, and Governor Cass 
immediately resigned. His reasons for so doing we gather from the 
following extracts of letters to Mr. Webster : 

"It is unnecessary to push these considerations further; and in carry- 
ing them thus far, I have found the task an unpleasant one. Nothing but 
justice to myself could hav» induced me to do it. I could not clearly 
explain my position here without recapitulation. My protest of 18th 
February distinctly asserted that the United States would resist the pre- 
tensions of England to search our vessels. I avowed, at the same time, that 
this was but my personal declaration, liable to be confirmed or disavowed 
by my Government. I now find a treaty has been 'Opaclnde^ between 
Great Britain and the United States, which provides fort'' " *^ — - - 

the latter in eSbrta to abolish the slave-lnLdft.'Wx n«^ 
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nunciation by the former of the extraordinary pretension, resulting, as she 
said, from the exigencies of these very efibrts ; and which pretension I feh 
it to be my duty to denounce to the French Government. In all this, I 
presume to offer no further judgment than as I am personally aflfected by 
the course of the proceedings, and I feel they have placed me in a false 
position, whence I can escape but by returning home with the least possible 
delay. I trust, therefore, that the President will have felt no hesitation in 
granting me the permission which I asked for." 

In December, 1842, General Cass returned to the United States. He 
was received by the citizens of Boston and New York with every demon- 
stration of respect. His bold stand on the quintuple treaty had excited the 
feelings of the people in his favour, and he was everywhere hailed as the 
champion of the freedom of the seas, and the rights of American citizens. 
At New York, he was addressed upon political subjects, t6 which he fur- 
nished a brief reply, stating his unshaken attachment to the principles of 
the Democratic party, and his hostility to a national bank. On his route 
to the West, he was received at Harrisburgf Pennsylvania^ and Golum- 
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bus, Ohio, by the governors and legislatures of those states, who came out 
to meet him and escort him to their towns. At Detroit, the governor, 
legislature, city authorities, and people came out to welcome him home, as 
children welcome the return of a long absent father. On the 8th of Janu- 
ary, he was addressed by a committee of the Democratic State Conven- 
tion of Indiana, upon political questions ; to which he replied at length, 
declaring himself against a national bank, opposed to the distribution of 
the proceeds of the public lands, opposed to a tariff for protection, '* that 
the revenue should be kept to the lowest point compatible with the per- 
formance of its constitutional functions," and opposed to altering the Con- 
stitution by abolishing the Executive veto ; that he should not be a candi- 
date for the presidency unless nominated at the Baltimore Convention ; 
and that he would support the nominee of that Convention. 

N the 4th of July, 1843, General Cass deli- 
vered an oration at Fort Wayne, Indiana, 
Ion the completion of the Wabash and 
Erie Canal. — In this oration, while con- 
'izasting the condition and prospects of this country 
with the nations of the Old World, he says : — 

^^ I have stood upon the plain of Marathon, the 
battle-field of liberty. It is silent and desolate. 
Neither Greek nor Persian is there to give life and 
animation to the scene. It is bounded by sterile 
hills on one side, and lashed by the eternal waves of the ^gean Sea on 
the other. But Greek and Persian were once there, and that decayed 
spot was aUve with hostile armies, who fought the great fight which res- 
cued Greece from the yoke of Persia. And I have stood upon the Hill 
of Zion, the city of Jerusalem, the scene of our Redeemer's sufferings, 
and criicifixion, and ascension. But the sceptre has departed from Judah, 
and its glory fiom the capital of Solomon. The Assyrian, the Egyptian, 
the Greek, the Roman, the Arab, the Turk, and the Crusaders, have passed 
over this chief place of Israel, and have bereft it of its power and beauty. 
In those regions of the East where society passed its infancy, it seems to 
have reached decrepitude. If the associations which the memory of their 
past' glory excites are powerful, they are melancholy. They are without 
gratification for the present, and without hope for the future. But here 
we are, in the freshness of youth, and can look forward with rational con- 
fidence to ages of progress in all that gives power and pride to man, and 
dignity to human nature. It is better to look forward to prosperity than 
back to glory." -y. 

In the summeirof 1843, General Cass received the following letter from 
General Jackson :— _ 

0% "*" 




30 Jackson's letter on the ashburton treaty. 

Hermitage^ Jviy^ 1843. 

My dear Sir: — I have the pleasure to acknowledge your very friendly 
letter of the 25th of May last. It reached me in due course of mail ; but 
such were my debility and afflictions, that I have been prevented from 
replying to it until now ; and even now it is with great difficulty that I 
write. In return for your kind expressions with regard to myself, I have 
to remark, that I shall ever recollect, my dear General, with great satisfistc- 
tion, the relations, both private and official, which subsisted between us, 
during the greater part of my administration. Having full confidence in 
your abilities and republican principles, I invited you to my Cabinet ; and 
I can never forget with what discretion and talents you met those great and 
delicate questions which were brought before you whilst you presided over 
the Department of War, which entitled you to my thanks, and will be ever 
recoUected with the most lively feelings of friendship by me. 

But what has endeared you to every true American, was the noble stand 
which you took, as our minister at Paris, against the quintuple treaty, and 
which, by your talents, energy, and fearless responsibility, defeated its 
ratification by France — a treaty intended by Great Britain to change our 
international laws, make her mistress of the seas, and destroy the national 
independence, not only of our country, but of all Europe, and enable her 
to become the tyrant on every ocean. Had Great Britain obtained the 
sanction of France to this treaty, {yoith the late disgraceful treaty of JWiuh" 
ington — so disreputable to our national character and injurious to our 
national safety,) then, indeed, we might have hung our harps upon the 
willows, and resigned our national independence to Great Britain. But, I 
repeat, to your talents, energy, and fearless responsibility, we are indebted 
for the shield thrown over us from the impending danger which the ratifi- 
cation of the quintuple treaty by France would have brought upon us* 
For this act, the thanks of every true American, and the applause of efery 
true republican, are yours ; and for this noble act I tender you my thanks. 

I admired the course of Dr. Linn in the Senate, in urging his Oregon 
bill ; and I hope his energy will carry it into a law at the next session of 
Congress. This will speak to England a language which she will under- 
stand — ^That we wUl not submit to he negotiated out of our territorial 
rights hereafter. 

Receive assurances of my friendship and esteem. 

m ^r ry T * n AnDREW JaOKSON. 

To the Hon. Leuns Cass. 

In the spring of 1844, General Cass, in reply to interrogatories upon that 
subject, wrote a letter declaring himself in favor of the annexation of Texas. 

In the month of May following, the Democratic National CcHiveftion met 

at Baltimore, to nominate candidates for President and Vice-President. On 

the £zvt balloting General Cass received eighty-Viixee NoXea, and continued 
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to rise, till, on the seventh, he received one hundred and twenty-three 
votes. Had another ballot been taken that day, General Cass would, with- 
out doubt, have been nominated. Before the assembling of the convention 
on the following day, Mr. Polk was brought forward as a compromise can- 
didate, and, afler two ballotings, received the nomination. 

On the day that the news of the nomination of Mr. Polk reached Detroit, 
a meeting of the Democracy was held, at which General Cass, in an able 
and eloquent speech, gave his warmest support to the nomination, and de- 
clared his readiness to enter the contest to secure its success. In pursuance 
of this, he accepted the invitation of the Nashville committee, and was 
present at the great Nashville convention in August. His arrival was 
announced by the firing of cannon, and he was received with every demon- 
stration of popular enthusiasm. Of this speech there, a leading paper says : 

" We did not attempt a sketch of the eloquent and powerful speech that 
was made by General Cass, for we felt that nothing short of its publication 
entire, word for word and sentence for sentence^ as he uttered it to admiring^ 
thousands, would do him a full measure of justice. It was the master 
effort of a great statesman ; and the popular thunders of applause with 
which it was received by the fifty acres of freemen in attendance, rung 
through the valleys and reverberated from hill to hill, exceeding any thing 
that we had ever heard before." 

General Cass spent some time with General Jackson at the Hermi^feage. 
When they parted, the scene was most impressive and affecting. An eye- 
witness remarks, ''the tears of the veterans were mingted together as they 
bade each other a last farewell.** 

In compliance with the popular demand, Gfeneral Cass took the tour of 
the States of Ohio, Indiana, and Michigan. He everywhere met with the 
most .^nthusi&stic reception from the people. He was hailed aar the ftther 
of the West* But a great change had been effected since first he came 
among them» The lofty forests which he then traversed we^ now fruitful 
fields ; the lonely cabins which he protected from the firebrand of the 
savage were transformed into populous cities ; the- Indian war-path was 
converted into the railroad ; the harbors upon the lakes and rivers which 
he first surveyed were now the seats of commerce and of wealth ; and the 
scattered population which he governed were now a great people. The 
crowds which attended his progress through those States seemed rather the 
triumphal procession of a conqueror, than the peaceful attendants of a pri- 
vate citizen. » 

The following incidents at the public meeting at Norwalk, Ohio, on the 
17th of September, are taken from the Democratic newspaper published 
at that place : 

"While a number of revorutionary soMfeia nv^i^ \«fak% \\stosj^^'5^ ns^ 
Cbneral Caaa, one of our dtizoB apptoacJied On^ QeixftT^^ ^^^ \^^^ '^^^ 
6 
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remembered him. Upon replying that he did not, he gave the following 
account of their first meeting: — 4n the spring of 1813, Fort Meigs 
was besieged by the British and Indians, and the militia of Ohio were 
called out to march to the relief of the fort. General Cass was ap- 
pointed to the command. Six thousand assembled at Upper Sandusky, of 
whom two thousand were selected to proceed on to the fort. The marshes 
and woods were filled with water, making the roads almost impassable. 
The commanding general had not yet arrived, but was daily expected. 
On the second day of the march, a young soldier, from exposure to the 
weather, was taken sick. Unable to march in the ranks, he followed aloDg 
in the rear. When at a distance behind, attempting with difficulty to keep 
pace with his comrades, two officers rode along, one a stranger, and the 
other the colonel of his regiment. On passing him, the Colonel remarkedf 
"Greneial, that poor fellow there is sick; he is a good fellow though, for 
he refuses to go back ; but I fear that the Indians will scalp him, or the 
crows pick him, before we get to Fort Meigs." The officer halted, and 
dismounted from his horse. * When the young soldier came up, he ad- 
dressed him : " My brave boy, you are sick and tired, I am well and strong ; 
mount my horse and ride." The soldier hesitated. " Do not wait," said 
the officer ; and, lifting him upon his horse, with directions to ride at night 
to the General's tent, he proceeded on foot to join the army. At night, the 
young soldier rode to the tent, where he was met by the General with a 
cheerful welcome, which he repaid with tears of gratitude. That officer 
was General Cass, and the young soldier was the person addressing him, 
our worthy fellow-citizen, John Laylin.' The General, remembering the 
I circumstance, immediately recognised him. Mr. Laylin remarked, 'Gene- 
ral, that act was not done for the world to look upon ; it was done in the 
woods, with but three to witness it.' 

'* Another : Our old friend Major Parks, on being introduced to General 
Cass, exclaimed with much animation, 'Greneral, I thank God that I am able 
to see you ! I fought by the side of your father, Jonathan Cass, and your 
uncle, Daniel Cass, at the battle of Bunker's Hill. Your father was Ser- 
jeant of the company, and I was a corporal. We were brothers together 
during the war. God bless you, General, for his sake.' The General 
was deeply afi^ected in meeting the friend and companion of his father ; 
while the old veteran, with eyes sparkling, recounted the scenes through 
which they passed together in the days of danger and strife— the times 
that ' tried men's souls.' " 

Another anecdote of General Cass, while on his tour through Ohio, was 
related with much spirit by the late gallant and lamented, Gen. Hamer* 
The carriage containing Gen. Cass was one day stopped. b|!$' a nwx IfTJ^. ^ 
addressing the general, said : *' I can't let you pass withpift >>p9^lfj^|F*tO 
you. You don't know me, General." Gen, Caaa ^^^^^^s^.lSwX.^ ^ 
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*♦ Well, sir," said he, " I was the first man in your regriment to jump out 
of the boat on the Canadian shore." " No, you were not," said General 
Cass ; «« I was the first man myself on the shore." " True," said the other, 
*.* I jumped out first into the river to get ahead of you ; but you held me 
back, and got on shore ahead of me." 

I HE result of the contest in 1844 is 
well known. The vote of every 
western State, save one, and that by 
a meagre majority, was given for 
Mr. Polk. To the efforts of General 
Cass, and his great personal popu- 
larity exerted in favour of Mr. Polk, 
much of this is to be attributed. In 
the following winter. General Cass 
was elected to the Senate of the 
United States, and took his seat on 
the 4th of March, 1845. In the 
formation of the committees of the 
Senate, General Cass was unani- 
mously tendered the post of Chair- 
man of the Committee of Foreign 
Affairs, which, however, he declined. 
On two subsequent occasions, the 
same position has been offered him, but he has uniformly declined it. 

In Decetober, 1845, General Cass introduced resolutions in the Senate 
relative to the national defences, with particular reference to the condition 
of our afiiiirs with Great Britain, growing out of the Oregon question. 
These resolutions he supported in a speech, of wnich the following is an 
extract, referring to the course which should be pursued in maintaining our 
rights to the territory in question : 

*' As to receding, it is neither to be discussed nor thought of. I refer to 
it but to denounce it — a denunciation which will find a response in every 
American bosom, ^othing is ever gained by national pusillanimity. And 
the country which seeks to purchase temporary security by yielding to 
unjust pretensions buys present ease at the expense of permanent honour 
and safety. It sows the wind to reap the whirlwind. I have said else- 
where, what I will repeat here, that it is better to fight for the first inch 
of national territory than for the last. It is better to defend the door-sill 
than the heahh-stone— the porch than the altar. National character is a 
richec treaBore than goi^ or silver, and exercises a moral influence in the 
jpoar of danger ^^kliS^if not power itself, is its surest ally. Thus far, ours 
is iml9f^iAl^ \ and let nt all join, however separated by ^ait.^ ot V^^ ^^^^ 
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iN the month of March following General Cass delivered 
his celebrated speech on the Oregon question. As this 
speech has been circulated and read very generally, a 
mere allusion to it here is all that would appear neces- 
sary ; but the following extract expresses so fully the 
sentiment of every patriotic American, that it is worthy 
of record : 

<' It pains me, sir, to hear allusions to the destruction 
of this government, and to the dissolution of this con- 
federacy. It pains me, not because they inspire me 
with any fear, but because we ought to have one unpronounceable word, 
as the Jews had of old, and that word is Dissolution. We should reject 
the feeling from our hearts and its name from our tongues. This cry of 
* Wb, wo, to Jerusalem,' grates harshly upon my ears. Our Jerusalem 
is neither beleaguered nor in danger. It is yet the city upon a hill, glorious 
in what it is, still more glorious, by the blessing of God, in what it is to be — 
a land-mark, inviting the nations of the world, struggling upon the stormy 
ocean of political oppression, to follow us to a haven of safety and of rational 
liberty. No English Titus will enter our temple of freedom through a 
breach in the battlements, to bear thence the ark of our Constitution and 
the books of our law, to take their stations in a triumphal procession in the 
streets of modern Rome, as trophies of conquest and proofs of sabuiit- 
sion. 

*< Many a raven has croaked in my day, but the augury has failed, and 
the republic has marched onward. Many a crisis has present^ itself to 
the imagination of our political Cassandras, but we have still increased in 
political prosperity as we have increased in years, and thatf too, with an 
accelerated progress unknown to the history of the world. We have & 
class of men whose eyes are always upon the future, overlooking the bless* 
ings around us, and for ever apprehensive of some great political evil, which. 
is to arrest our course somewhere or other on this side of the millennium. 
To them we are the image of gold, and silver, and brass, and clay, con- 
trariety in unity, which the first rude blow of misfortune is to strike from 
its pedestal. 

''For my own part, I consider this the strongest Government on the &ce 
of the earth for good, and the weakest for evil. Strong, because supported 
by the public opinion of a people inferior to none of the communities of 
the earth in all that constitutes moral worth and useful knowledge, and 
who have breathed into their political system the breath of life ; and who 
would destroy it, as they created it, if it were unworthy of them, or failed 
to fulfil their just expectations. ■ % ^ 

''And weak for evil, from this very conadeialio^ M|m wdojd mike 
Its folliea and its faults the signal ot \\a ov«[dEan«* ^ ''ii^^bi^ ^ilBSe| <^ 
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Ternment in existence which no revolution can subvert. It may be 
changed, but it provides for its own change, when the public will requires. 
Plots and insurrections, and the various struggles, by which an oppressed 
population manifests its sufferings and seeks the recovery of its rights, 
have no place here. We have nothing to fear but ourselves." * 

The part taken by General Cass in the subsequent exciting controversy 
on this question, and his vote in opposition to the treaty, are too well known 
to require future notice. Having been trained in the school which taught 
him, in our intercourse with foreign nations, to ask for nothing but what is 
right, and submit to nothing that is wrong, he had the moral courage to 
stand up for the right, whatever might be the consequences. 

During this session of Congress, hostilities commenced between the 
United States and the republic of Mexico. General Cass advocated the 
most energetic measures for a vigorous prosecution of the war, and for 
carrying it into the heart of the enemy's country. 

N the winter of 1847, the 
"Wilmot Proviso" was in- 
troduced into the Senate, as 
an amendment to the three million 
bill, by a federal senator from New 
England. The design of the mover 
was evidently to defeat the passage 
of the bill to which it was to be 
attached, and to embarrass the 
administration in the prose- 
cution of the war. Gren- 
Cass voted against 
the proviso for reasons 
U^^^^^^^j ; ' given in his speech on 
' ^ '^ the occasion. 

It .was during the sessions of this Congress that the tariff of 1846 and 
the independent treasury were established. It is not alone to the exclusive 
champion of free trade, and the ultra advocate of a hard-money currency 
that the opponents of protection, and the enemies of a paper currency, are 
to look for the defeat of those measures. Such men are usually in the 
pursuit of some theoretical abstraction, which gives them but little influence 
with practical men. But it is to men of enlarged and liberal views, whose 
strength of character and influence carry conviction with their action, that 
the country is indebted for radical and beneficial reforms. General Cass 
gaTe to these great measures the weight of his influence, and his zealous 
■od unflinching support. At the close of that Congress, General Cass 
pilt invited, by the Democratic members of the legislature of New York, 
. t|i|y<nke c^a public dinner at Albany, as a matV ol >^^\t ^^'^\^^>3fi2CL^\^^ 
•' D 
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his brilliant public services, and their estimation of his character as a man. 
This honour, however, he declined. 

In August following, he delivered an address before the literary socie- 
ties of Dartmouth College, New Hampshire, at the annual commencement 
of that institution. The societies afterwards prepared an elegant gold- 
headed cane, with appropriate devices, which was presented to him in 
Washington, on the 4th of March, 1848. 

On the meeting of the present Congress, Gen. Cass was elected chair- 
man of the Committee on Military Affairs — a post for which he was most 
eminently qualified, and which, as he had been unanimously selected, he 
considered it his duty to accept. His course as chairman of that committee, 
and his views upon the war question, have been seen in the daily pro- 
ceedings of the Senate. The following brief reply to Mr. Mangum is pro- 
bably as good a summary of his opinions as can be given ! 

" Now, with respect to the progress of the war, it is said that General 
Scott is going on from town to town, and from city to city, conquering all 
before him. I am very glad to hear it. I hope that the commanding 
general will continue to go on in this way. If he does so, I have no 
doubt he will conquer Mexican obstinacy, and thus conquer a peace. I 
have already expressed my opinions with regard to the war id Mexico, 
and have nothing to say on the subject now, except to tell the Senator from 
North Carolina, what I had the honour to say to the Senator from South 
Carolina, that the adoption of any resolutions in this Senate, with regard 
to any danger — ^if danger there be— in the progress of this war, would be 
but as the idle wind. You might as well stand by the cataract of Niagara, 
and say to its waters 'flow not,' as to the American people, ' annex not 
territory,' if they choose to annex it. It is the refusal of the Mexican 
people to do us justice that prolongs this war. It is that which operates 
on the public mind, and leads the Senator from North Carolina to appre- — 
hend a state of things which he fears, but which, for myself, I do not anti^ 
cipate. Let me say, Mr. President, that it takes a great deal to kill this? 
country. We have had an alarming crisis almost every year, as long as C 
can recollect. I came on the public stage, as a spectator, before Mr. Jef— 
ferson was elected. That was a crisis. Then came the embargo crisis—- 
the crises of the non-intercourse— of the wa^— of the bank— of the tariff — 
of the removal of the deposits — and a score of others. But we have out- 
lived them all, and advanced in all the elements of power and prosperity 
with a rapidity heretofore unknown in the history of nations. If we 
should swallow Mexico to-morrow, I do not believe it would kill us. The 
Senator from North Carolina and myself may not live to see ity bat I am 
by no means satisfied that the day will not come in wlu|ph the whele'tf 
the vast country around us will form one of the moel inefltlinnnf i 
Juit the world has yet seen— -gloiioua \u \\a ^oiv^ei&y^ii 
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rious. in the establishment and perpetuation of the principles of free 
government, and the blessings which they bring with them." 

N December, 1847, General Cass gave his 
views at length upon the " Wilmot Proviso," 
in a letter to Mr. Nicholson, of Tennessee. 
In that letter, he avowed himself opposed to 
the measure, and to the exercise of any legislation by 
Congress, over any of the territories of the United 
States, respecting the domestic relations of their inhabit- 
ants. He believed all questions of that nature should 
be settled by the people themselves, who ought to be allowed " to regulate 
their internal concerns in their own way," and that Congress has no more 
power to abolish or establish slavery in such territories, than it has to 
legulate any other of the relative duties of social life — that of husband 
and wife, of parent and child, or of master and servant. He said, in con- 
clusion : — 

"The * Wilmot Proviso' seeks to take from its legitimate tribunal a 
question of domestic policy, having no relation to the Union, as such, and 
to transfer it to another, created by the people for a special purpose, and 
foreign to the subject-matter involved in the issue. By going back to our 
true principles, we go back to the road of peace and safety. Leave to 
the people, who will be affected by this question, to adjust it upon their 
own responsibility and in their own manner, and we shall render another 
tribute to the original principles of our government, and furnish another 
guarantee for its permanence and prosperity." 

The Democratic State Convention of Ohio, on the 8th of January, 1848, 
declared in favour of General Cass for the Presidency, with a unanimity 
unequalled in the previous history of the state. Although there was 
much difference of opinion in the selection of a candidate for governor, 
yet the popular sentiment in favour of General Cass, and the conviction 
that with him as the candidate, their state could be placed among the fore- 
most of the Democratic States of the Union, induced an almost unanimous 
expression in his favour. (At the last election in the state of Ohio, the 
popular vote was Democratic, by a majority of 1663.) The State Con- 
vention of Michigan has also unanimously placed him in nomination for 
the Presidency. In the Democratic State Convention of Pennsylvania, 
held at Harrisburg, on the 4th of March, 1848, a resolution, in the highest 
degree complimentary to General Cass, was unanimously reported by the 
committee, and adopted with acclamation by the Convention. 

It is not necessary to refer to the numerous public demonstrations, and 
the leading journals which have given expressions in his favour, in New 
Itaghnd, the Middle States, the West, and the South. Pubhc opinion^ 
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iooldiig to his briljiant senrices, sterling integrity, and nnflinching fide- 
lity, haa pointed to him as the man for the times, and the pn^r 
exponent of the American Democracy. Plain and unassuming in his 
\J manner, kind and generous to a fault, frank and social in his intercoarse 
with his fellow-men, he is, in every sense of the word a Democrat. 
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LIFE OF BUTLER. 



N memoirs of indiyiduals of distinction it is usual 
to look back to their ancestry. The feeling is uni- 
versal which prompts us to learn something of even 
an ordinary acquaintance in whom interest is felt 
It will indulge, therefore, only a necessary and pro- 
per curiosity to introduce the subject of this notice 
by a short account of a fiunily whose striking traits 
survive in him so remarkably. General Butler's 
grandfather, Thomas Butler, was born 6th April, 
1720, in Kilkenny, Ireland. He married there in 
1742. Three of his five sons who attained man- 
hood, Richard, William and Thomas, were bom 
abroad. Pierce, the father of General William O. 
^ Butler, and Edward, the youngest son, were bora 
in Pennsylvania. It is remarkable that all these 
men, and all their immediate male descendants, 

with a single exception, ^who was a judge,) were engaged in the military 

service of this country. 
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The eldest, Richard, was lieutenant-colonel of Morgan's celebrated rifle- 
regiment, and to him it owed much of the high character that gave it a 
fame of its own, apart from the other corps of the Revolution. The cool, 
disciplined valor which gave steady and deadly direction to the rifles of this 
regiment, was derived principally from this officer, who devoted himself to 
the drill of his men. He was promoted to the full command of his regi- 
ment sometime during the war, (when Morgan's great merit and services 
bad raised him to the rank of general,) and in that capacity had commanded 
Wayne's left in the attack on Stony Point. About the year 1790, he was 
appointed major-general. On the 4th of November, 1791, he was killed 
in St. Clair's bloody battle with the Indians. His combat with the Indians, 
after he was shot, gave such a peculiar interest to his fate, that a represen- 
tation of himself and the group surrounding him was exhibited throughout 
the Union in wax figures. Notices of this accomplished soldier will be 
found in Marshall's Life of Washington, pages 290,311, 420; in General 
St. Clair's report, in the American Museum, vol. xi. page 44, Appendix. 

William Butler, the second son, was an officer throughout the revolution- 
ary war ; rose to the rank of colonel, and was in many of the severest 
battles. He was the favorite of the family, and was boasted of by this race 
of heroes as the coolest and boldest man in battle they had ever known. 
When the army was greatly reduced in rank and file, and there were many 
saperBaoua officers, they organized themselves into a separate corps, and 
elected him to the command. General Washingyni Aftc^^ii«it«^Wui^ this 
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QXNXRAL •WA.TVIL 



novel corps of commissioned soldiers, but in a proud testimonial did honor 
to their devoted patriotism. 

Of Thomas Butler, the third son, we glean the following facts from the 
American Biographical Dictionary. In the year 1776, whilst he was a 
student of law in the office of the eminent Judge Wilson of Philadelphia, 
he left his pursuits and joined the army as a subaltern. He soon obtained 
the command of a company, in which he continued to the close of the 
revolutionary war. He was in almost every action fought in the Middle 
States during thei war. At the battle of Braiidywine he received the thanks 
of Washington oil the field of battle, through his aid-de-camp General 
Hamilton, for his intrepid conduct in rallying a detachment of retreating 
troops, and giving the enemy a severe fire. At the battle of Monmouth 
he received the thanks of General Wayne for defending a defile, in the 
face of a severe fire from the enemy, while ColoTiftlBk.li^\^^Ni&.W^^^^- 
meat made good its retreat. At the close ot X\i^7«%x\3kftT^>cc»^S5s&»'^'«^^'^ 
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HAMILTON. 



life, as a farmer, and continued in the enjoyment of rural and domestic^ 
happiness until the year 1791, when he again took the field to meet the 
savage foe that menaced our western frontier. He commanded a battalion 
in the disastrous battle of November 4, 1791, in which his brother fell. 
Orders were given by General St. Clair to charge with the bayonet, and 
Major Butler, though his leg had been broken by a ball, yet on horseback, 
led his battalion to the charge. It was with difficulty his surviving brother, 
Captain Edward Butler, removed him from the field. In 1792 he was con- 
tinued in the establishment as major, and in 1794 he was promoted to the 
rank of lieutenant-colonel commandant of the 4th sub-legion. He com- 
manded in this year Fort Fayette, at Pittsburg, and prevented the deluded 
insurgents from taking it, more by his name than by his forces, for he had 
but few troops. The close of his life was embittered with trouble. In 
1803 he was arrested by the commanding general — Wilkinson — at Fort 
Adams, on the Mississippi, and sent to Maryland, where he was tried by a 
court-martial, and acquitted of all the charges, save that of wearing his 
hair. He was then ordered to New Orleans, where he arrived, to take 
command of the troops, October 20th. He was again arrested next month ; 
bat the court did not ait until July of the next year» and their decision is 
not known. Colonel Butler died SeptemW 7, 180* ^"^ *il. ^ «tw«x 
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and persecution of this sturdy veteran, Washington Irving (Knickerbocker) 
has worked up a fine piece of burlesque, in which General Wilkinson's 
character is inimitably delineated in that of the vain and pompous General 
Von Poffenburg. 

Percival Butler, the fourth son, father of General William O. Butler, 
was born at Carlisle, Pennsylvania, in 1760. He entered the army as a 
lieutenant at the age of eighteen ; was with Washington at Valley Forge ; 
was in the battle of Monmouth, and at the taking of Yorktown — ^being 
through the whole series of struggles in the Middle States, with the troops 
under the commander-in-chief, except for a short period when he was 
attached to a light corps commanded by La Payette, who presented him a 
sword. Near the close of the war he went to the South with the Penn- 
iylvania brigade, where peace found him. He emi^x^l^^^^A ^^^k^Vj^s^::^ ^ 
1784. He was the fast of the old slock leil N^Yicti \\vft ^«t ^1 ^KSSi ^*«fip- 
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8I7BBXVSXB OF O B 19 W ▲ L L I S AT TOBZS^OWN. 

menced. He was made adjutant-general when Kentucky became a State, 
and in that capacity joined one of the armies sent out by Kentucky during 
the war. 

Edward Butler, the youngest of the five brothers, was too young to enter 
the army iil the first stages of the Revolution, but joined it near the close, 
and had risen to a captaincy when General St. Clair took the command, 
and led it to that disastrous defeat in which so many of the best soldiers 
of the country perished. He there evinced the highest courage and strong- 
est fraternal afiection, in carrying his wounded brother out of the massacre, 
which was continued for miles along the route of the retreating army, and 
from which so few escaped, even of those who fled unencumbered. He 
subsequently became adjutant-general in Wayne's army. 

F these five brothers four had sons — all of whom, with 
one exception, were engaged in the military or naval 
service of the country during the last war. 

1st. General Richard Butler's son, William, died a 
lieutenant in the navy, early in the last war. His 
son. Captain James Butler, was at the head of the 
Pittsburg Blues, which company he commanded in 
the campaigns of the North-west, and was particularly 
distiDgw'shed in the battle of Massissinnawa. 
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2d. Colonel William Butler, also of the revolutionary army, had two 
sons, one died in the navy, the other a subaltern in Wayne^s army. He 
wai in the battle with the Indians in 1794. 

8d. Lieut. Col. Thomas Butler, of the old stock, had |hree sons, the 
eldest a judge. The second, Col. Robert Butler, was at the heaj of Gkn. 
Jackson's staff throughout the last war. The third, William £. Butler, 
also served in the army of Gen. Jackson. 

4th. Percival Butler, captain in the revolutionary war, and adjutant- 
general of Kentucky during the last war, had four sons: first, Thomas, 
who was a captain, and aid to Gen. Jackson at New Orleans* Next Qetk. 
William O. Butler, the subject of this notice. Third, Richard, who was 
assistant adjutant-general, in the campaigns of the war of 1S12. Percival 
Butler, the youngest son, now a distinguished lawyer, was not of an age to 
bear armi in the last war. Of this second generation of the Butler's there 
were nine certainly, and probaUy more, engaged in the recent Mexican 
war. 

Tius glance at the family shows the character of the race. An anecA)te, 
derived from a letter of an old Pennsylvania friend to the parents, who 
transplanted it from Ireland, shows that its military instinct was an inberit- 
ance. ''Wink the five sons," says the letter, ''were absent from home in 
the service of the country, the old father took it in his head to go also. 
The neighbours colldcted to remonstrate against it : but his wife said, ^Let 
him go! I can get along without him, and raise something to feed the 
army in the bargain; and the country wants every man who can should/er 
a musket.' " It was doubtless this extraordinary zeal of the Butler fJEimiiy 
which induced Gen. Washington to give the toast — ^''The Butlers, and 
their five sons," at his own table, whilst surrounded by a large party of • 
officers. This anecdote rests on the authority of the late Gen. Findlay, of 
Cincinnati. A similar tribute of respect was paid to this devoted house of 
soldiers by Gen» La Fayette, in a letter now extant, and in the possession 
of a lady connected with them by marriage. La Fayette says, " When I 
fed a thing well done, I ordered a Btitler to do it J* 
Trom this retrospect, it will be seen that in all the \Vars of the country, 
in the revolutionary war, in the Indian war, in the last British war, and 
in the present Mexican war, the blood of almost every Butler able to bear 
arms has been freely shed in the public cause. Maior-Greneral William 
O. Butler is now among the highest in the military service of his country; 
and he has attained this grade from the ranks — the position of a private 
being the only one he ever sought. At the opening of the war of 1812, he 
had just graduated in the Transylvania University, and was looking to the 
law as a profession. The surrender of Detroit, and the army by Hull, 
BTOOsed the patriotism and the valour of Kentucky — and young Butlerv 
yet m his miDontyj was among the &tsl Vo \o\>iw\ft«t, ^^ ^s:^^ Ni:^\ss^ 
7 £ 
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OXNZRAL LAFATXTTB. 



books, and the enjoymentB of the gay and polished society of Lezingftoa, 
where he lived among a circle of fond and partial relations — the hope to 
gratify their ambition in shining at the bar, or in the political forum of the 
state — to join Captain Hart's company of infantry as a private soldier. ^ 

EFORE the march to join the north-western army, 
he was elected a corporal. In this grade he marched 
to the relief of Fort Wayne, which was invested by 
hostile Indians. These were driven before the 
Kentucky volunteers to their towns on the Wabash, 
which were destroyed, and the troops then returned 
to the Miami of the Lakes, where they made a win- 
ter encampment. Here an ensign's commission in 
the second regiment of United States infantry 
ivas tendered to the volunteer corporal, which he declined, unless per- 
mitted to remain with the noTth-weslem atmy^^YvvtVVi^W^ «a\«t^dto 
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share in the effort of the Kentucky mih'tia to wipe out the dii^grace of Hull's 
surrender by the recapture of Detroit. His proposition was assented to, 
and he received an ensign's appointment in the seventeenth infantry, then 
a part of the north-western army, under the command of General Winches- 
ter, After enduring every privation in a winter encampment, in the wil- 
dernesses and frozen marshes of the lake country, awaiting in vain the 
expected support of additional forces, the Kentucky volunteers, led by 
Lewis, Allen, and Madison, with Wells's regiment, (17th U.S.,) advanced 
to encounter the force of British and Indians which defended Detroit. On 
leaving Kentucky, the volunteers had pledged themselves to drive the 
British invaders from our soil. These men and their leaders were held m 
such estimation at home, that the expectation formed of them exceeded 
their promises ; and these volunteers, though disappointed in every succor 
which they had reason to anticipate — wanting in provisions, clothes, can- 
non, in every thing — resolved, rather than lose reputation, to press on to 
the enterprise, and to endeavour to draw on to them, by entering into action, 
the troops behind. It is not proper here to enter into explanations of the 
causes of the disaster at the river Raisin, the consequence of this move- 
xnenty nor to give the particulars of the baUle, T\v^ Ssv^\^«tv\.% Vkns^^'s^ 
imUzed the character of the suhjcct of lYiia memovt ^ow^ «t» ^t^-^^-^V^R* 
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IHERE were two battles at 
the river Raisin, one on the 
18th, the other on the 22d 
of January. In the first, the 
whole body of Indian war- 
riors, drawn together from 
all the lake tribes, for the 
defence of Upper Canada 
against the approaching 
Kentuckians, were encoun- 
tered. In moving to the at- 
tack of this formidable force, 
of the fiercest and bravest and most expert warriors on the continent, a 
strong party of them were descried from the line with which Ensign But- 
ler advanced, running forward to reach a fence, and hold it as a cover from 
which to ply their rifles. Butler instantly proposed, and was permitted to 
anticipate them. Calling upon some of the most alert and active men of 
the company, he ran directly to meet the Indians at the fence. He and 
his comrades outstripped the enemy, and, getting possession of the fence, 
kept the advantage of the position for their advancing friends. This inci- 
dent, of however little importance as to resultsv is worth remembrance in 
giving the traits of a young soldier's character. It is said that the hardi- 
est veteran, at the opening of the fire in battle, feels, for the moment, 
somewhat appalled. And General Wolfe, one of the bravest of men, de- 
clared that the " horrid yell of the Indian strikes the boldest heart with 
afllright." The stripling student, who, for the first time, beheld a field 
of battle on the snows of the river Raisin, presenting, in bold relief, long 
files of those terrible enemies, whose massacres had filled his native state 
with tales of Horror, must have felt some stirring sensations. But the 
crack of the Indian rifle, and his savage yell, awoke in him the chivalric 
instincts of his nature ; and the promptitude with which he communicated 
his enthusiasm to a few comrades around, and rushed forward to meet 
danger in its most appalling form, risking himself to save others, and 
secure a triumph which he could scarcely hope to share, gave earnest of 
the military talent, the self-sacrificing courage, and the soldierly sympa- 
thies which have drawn to him the nation's esteem. The close of the 

« 

battle of the 18th gave another instance in which these latter traits of 
General Butler's character were still more strikingly illustrated. The 
Indians, driven from the defences around the town on the river Raisin, 
retired fighting into the thick woods beyond it. The contest of sharp* 
shooting from tree to tree was here continued — ^the KentuckitM preanog 
forward, and the Indians retreating, until night closed in, whfft jduf I 
tuckiana were recalled to the encampment in One Vifia^jb* 
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advanced as their opposers withdrew, and kept up the fire until the Ken- 
tuckians emerged from the woods into the open ground. Just as the 
column to which Ensign Butler belonged, reached the verge of the dark 
forest, the voice of a wounded man, who had been left some distance be- 
hind, was heard calling out most piteously for help. 

pEALOUS in the cause of hu- 
manity, Butler induced three 
of his company to go back in 
the woods with him to bring 
him off. He was found, and 
ihey fought their way back— one of the 
men, Jer^tniah Walker, receiving a shot, 
of which he subsequently died. 

In the second sanguinary battle of the 
livet Raisin, on the 22d of January, with 
the British and Indians, another act of self- 
devotion was performed by Butler. After 
the rout and massacre of the right wing, belonging to Wells's command, 
the whole force of the British and Indians was concentrated against the 
small body of troops under Major Madison, that maintained their ground 
vrithin the picketed gardens. A double barn, commanding the plot of 
ground on which the Kentuckians stood, was approached on one side by the 
Indians, under the cover of an orchard and fence ; the British, on the other 
side, being so posted as to command the space between it and the pickets. 
A party in the rear of the barn were discovered advancing to take pos- 
session of it. All saw the fatal consequences of the secure lodgment of 
the enemy at a place which would present every man within the pickets 
at close rifle-shot to the aim of their marksmen. Major Madison inquired 
if there was no one who would volunteer to run the gauntlet of the fire 
of the British and Indian lines, and put a torch to the combustibles 
within the barn to save the remnant of the little army from sacrifice. 
Butler, without a moment's delay, took some blazing sticks from a fire at 
hand, leaped the pickets, and running at his utmost speed, thrust the fire 
into the straw within the bam. One who was an anxious spectator of the 
event we narrate, says, "that although volley upon volley was fired at 
him, Butler, after making some steps on his way back, turned to see if 
the fire had taken, and not being satisfied, returned to the barn and set it 
in a blaze. As the conflagration grew, the enemy was seen retreating 
from the rear of the building, which they had entered at one end, as the 
flame ascended in the other. Soon after reaching the pickets in safety, 
amid the shouts of his friends, he was struck by a ball in his breast. 
^•lieTiDg, from the pain he felt, that it had penetrated his chesty tumiia^ 
to Adjutant (now Gteneral) McCalla, one ol \i\ft YAxvxk^^w ^^\sc£^\^*%> ^i^si^ 
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pressing his hand to the spot, he said, " I fear this shot is mortal, bat while 
I am able to move, I will do my duty." To the anxious inquiries of this 
friend, who met him soon afterward, he opened his vest, with a smile, and 
showed him that the ball had spent itself on the thick wadding of his coat 
and on his breast-bone. He suffered, however, for many weeks. 

ll HE little band within the pickets, which Winches- 
ter had surrendered, after being carried himself 
a prisoner into Proctor's camp, denied his 
powers. They continued to hold the enemy at 
bay until they were enabled to capitulate on 
honourable terms, which, nevertheless, Proctor 
shamefully violated, by leaving the sick and 
wounded, who were unable to walk, to the tomar 
hawk of his allies. Butler, who was among the 
few of the wounded who escaped the massacre, was marched throngh 
Canada, to Fort Niagara — suffering under his wound and every privation—* 
oppressed with grief, hunger, fatigue, and the inclement cold of that deso- 
late region. Even here, he forgot himself, and his mind wandered back to 
the last night's scene, which he surveyed on the bloody shores of the river 
Raisin. He gave up the heroic part and became the school-boy again, 
and commemorated his sorrows for his lost friends in verse, like some pas- 
sionate, heart-broken lover. These elegiac strains were never intended for 
any but the eye of mutual friends, whose sympathies, like his own, poured 
out tears with their plaints over the dead. We give some of these lines 
of his boyhood, to show that the heroic youth had a bosom not less kind 
than brave. 

THE FIELD OF RAISIN. 

The battle's o'er ! the din is past, 

Night's mantle o'er the field is cast; 

The Indian yell is heard no more, 

And silence broods o'er Erie's shore. 

At this lone hour I go to tread 

The field where valour vainly bled — 

To raise the wounded warrior's crest, 

Or warm with tears his icy breast ; 

To treasure up his last command, 

And bear it to his native land. 

It may one pulse of joy impart 

To a fond mother's bleeding heart ] 

Or for a moment it may dry 

The tear-drop in the widow's eye. 

Vain hope, away ! The widow ne'er 

Her warrior's dying wish shall hear. 

The passing zephyr bears no sigh, 

No wounded warrior meets the eye— 

Death is his sleep by Erie's wave, 

Of Raisin's snow we heap his grave ! 

How many hopes lie muxdeied here — 

1^6 mother's joy, the &thefs pnde, • v* - 
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The country's boast, the foeman's fear, 
In wilder d havoc, side by side. 
Lend me, thou silent qusen of night, 
Lend me awhile, thy waning light, 
That I may see each well-loved form. 
That sunk beneath the morning storm. 

These lines are introductory to what may be considered a succession of 
epitaphs on the personal friends whose bodies he found upon the field. It 
yrould extend the extract too far to insert them. We can only add the close 
of the poem, where he takes leave of a group of his young comrades in 
Hart's company, who had fallen together. 

And here I see that youthful band, 
That loved to move at Hart's command ; 
I saw them for the battle dress'd. 
And still where danger thickest press'd, 
I mark'd their crimson plumage wave. 
How many fiU'd this bloody grave ! 
Their pillow and their winding-sheet 
The virgin snow — a shroud most meet ! 

But wherefore do I linger here ? 
Why drop the unavailing tear ? 
Where'er I turn, some youthful form, 
Like flow'ret broken by the storm. 
Appeals to me, in sad array. 
And bids me yet a moment stay. 
Till I could fondly lay me down 
And sleep with him on the cold, cold ground. 
For thee, thou, dread and solemn plain, 
I ne'er shall look on thee again ; 
And Spring, with her efiacing showers. 
Shall come, and Summer's mantling flowers; 
And each succeeding Winter throw 
On thy red breast new robes of snow j 
Yet I will wear thee in my heart, 
All dark and gory as thou art 

HORTLY after his return from Canada, Ensign 
Butler was promoted to a captaincy in the regi- 
ment to which he belonged. But as this pro- 
motion was irregular, being made over the 
heads of senior officers in that regiment, a captaincy was 
l^iven him in the Forty-fourth, a new raised regiment. 
When free from parol, by exchange, in 1814, he instantly 
entered on active duty, with a company which he bad 
recruited at Nashville, Tennessee. His Regiment was ordered to join 
General Jackson, in the South, but Captain Butler, finding its movements 
too tardy, pushed on, and effected that junction with his company alone* 
General Call, at that time an officer in Captain Butler's company, (since 
Qovemor of Florida,) in a letter addressed to Mr. Tanner, of Kentucky, 
Resents, as an eye-witness, so graphically, the share which Captain But^ 
let had Jin the campaign which foUowed, that it may well supeiaeie an.^ 
MMttireut second-hand. 
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" Tallehaaae, AprU 3, 1844. 

" Sir,— -I avail myself of the earliest leisure I have had since the receipt 
of your letter of the 18th of February, to give you a reply. 

"A difference of political sentiments will not induce me to withhold the 
narrative you have requested, of the military services of Col. Wm. O. 
Butler, during the late war with Great Britain, while attached to the army 
of the Souths My intimate association with him, in camp, on the march, 
and in the field, has perhaps made me as well acquainted with his merits, 
as a gentleman and a soldier, as any other man living. And although we 
are now standing in opposite ranks, I cannot forget the days and nights we 
have stood side by side, facing the common enemy of our country, sharing 
the same fatigues, dangers, and privations, and participating in the same 
pleasures and enjoyments. The feelings and sympathies springing from 
such associations in the days of our youth can never be removed or im- 
paired by a difierence of opinion with regard to men or measures, when 
each may well believe the other equally sincere as himself, and where the 
. most ardent desire of both is to sustain the honour, the happiness and pros- 
' perity of our country. 

" Soon after my appointment to the army of the United States, as a 
lieutenant, in the fall of 1814, I was ordered to join the company of Capt. 
Butler, of the 44th regiment of infantry, then at Nashville, Tennessee. 
When I arrived, and reported myself, I found the company under orders 
to join pur regiment in the South. The march, mostly through an un- 
settled wilderness, was conducted by Capt. Butler with his usual prompti- 
tude and energy, and by forced and rapid movements we arrived at Fort 
Montgomery, the head-quarters of General Jackson, a short distance above 
the Florida line, just in time to follow our beloved general in his bold enter- 
prise to drive the enemy from his strong position in a neutrd territory. 
The van-guard of the army destined for the invasion of Louisiana had 
made Pensacola its head-quarters, and the British navy in the Qulf of 
Mexico had rendezvoused in that beautiful bay. 

" The penetrating sagacity of General Jackson discovered the adtmntage 
of the position assumed by the British forces, and with a decision and 
energy which never faltered, he resolved to find his enemy, even ttnder 
the flag of a neutral power. This was done by a prompt and rapid march, 
surprising and cutting ofiTall the advanced pickets, until we arrived with- 
in gun-shot of the fort at Pensacola. The army of General Jaekson was then 
so inconsiderable as to render a reinforcement of a single company, com- 
manded by such an oflicer as Captain Butler, an important acquisition. 
And although there were several companies of regular troops ordered Id 
march from Tennessee at the same time, Capt.Butler's, by his extraordinai^ 
energy and promptitude, was the only one which arrived in time to join 
iliis expeditioD. His company formed a part oi vViq c«a\x« tid\yam. of attack 
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-at Pensacola. The street we entered was defended by a battery in front, which 
fired on us incessantly, while several strong block-houses, on our flanks, dis- 
charged upon us small arms and artillery. But a gallant and rapid charge 
soon carried the guns in front, and the town immediately surrendered. 

"In this fight Capt. Butler led on his company with his usual intrepi- 
dity. He had one officer, Lieut. Flournoy, severely wounded, and several 
non-commissioned officers and privates killed and wounded. 

" From Pensacola, after the object of the expedition was completed, by 
another prompt and rapid movement, we arrived at New Orleans a few 
weeks before the appearance of the enemy. 

** On the 23d of December, the signal-gun announced the approach of the 
enemy. The previous night they had surprised and captured one of our 
pickets ; had ascended a bayou, disembarked, and had taken possession of 
the left bank of the Mississippi, within six miles of New Orleans. The 
energy of every officer was put in requisition to concentrate our forces 
in time to meet the enemy. Capt. Butler was one of the first to arrive at 
the general's quarters, and ask instructions ; they were received and 
promptly executed. Our regiment, stationed on the opposite side, was 
transported across the river. All the available forces of our army, not 
much exceeding fifteen hundred men, were concentrated in the city ; and 
while the sun went down, the line of battle was formed ; and every officer 
took the station assigned him in the fight. The infantry formed on the 
open square, in front of the Cathedral, waiting in anxious expectation for 
the order to move. During this momentary pause, while the enemy was 
expected to enter the city, a scene of deep and thrilling interest was pre- 
sented. Every gallery, porch, and window around the square were filled 
with the fair forms of beauty, in silent anxiety and alarm, waving their 
handkerchiefs to the gallant and devoted band which stood before them, 
prepared to die, or defend them from the rude intrusion of a foreign sol- 
diery. It was a scene calculated to awaken emotions never to be forgotten. 
It appealed to the chivalry and patriotism of every officer and soldier — ^it 
inspired every heart, and nerved every arm for battle. From this im- 
pressive scene the army marched to meet the enemy, and about eight 
o'clock at night they were surprised in their encampment, immediately on 
the banks of the Mississippi. Undiscovered, our line was formed in silence 
within a short distance of the enemy ; a rapid charge was made into their 
camp, and a desperate conflict ensued. After a determined resistance the 
enemy gave way, but disputing every inch of ground we gained. In ad- 
vancing over ditches and fences in the night, rendered still more dark by 
the smoke of battle, much confusion necessarily ensued, and many officers 
became separated from their commands. It more than once occurred during 
the fight that some of our officers, through mistake, entered the enem^'a 
lines ; and the British officers in like msLimei ^iiV«t^\ wkt^i* "Vtva \aRT*Rr 
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nous officer in command of our regiment, at the commencement of the 
battle, lost his position in the darkness and confusion, and was unable to 
regain it until the action was over. In this manner, for a short time, the 
regiment was without a commander, and its movements were regulated by 
the platoon officers, which increased the confusion and irregularity of the 
advance. In this critical situation, and in the heat of battle, Capt. Butler, as 
the senior officer present, assumed command of the regiment, and led it on 
most gallantly to repeated and successful charges, until the fight ended in 
the complete rout of the enemy. We were still pressing on their rear, 
when an officer of the general's stafif rode up and ordered the pursuit dis- 
continued. Captain Butler urged its continuance, and expressed the con- 
fident belief of his ability to take many prisoners, if permitted .to advance. 
But the order was promptly repeated, under the well-founded apprehension 
that our troops might come in collision with each other, an event which 
unhappily occurred at a previous hour of the fight. No corps on that 
field was more bravely led to battle than the regiment commanded by Capt. 
Butler, and no officer of any rank, save the commander-in-chief, was en- 
titled to a higher credit for the achievement of that glorious night. 

SHORT time before the battle of the 8th of January, 
Capt. Butler was detailed to command the guard 
in front of the encampment. A house standing 
near the bridge, in advance of his position, bad 
[ been taken possession of by the light troops of the 
enemy, from whence they annoyed our guard. 
Capt. Butler determined to dislodge them and 
burn the house. He accordingly marched to the 
attack at the head of his command, but the enemy 
retired before him. Seeing them retreat, he halted nis guard, and advanced 
himself, accompanied by two or three men only, for the purpose of burning 
the house. It was an old frame building, weather-boarded, without ceiling 
or plaster in the inside, with a single door opening to the British camp. 
On entering the house he found a soldier of the enemy concealed in one 
comer, whom he captured, and sent to the rear with his men, remaining 
alone in the house. While he was in the act of kindling a fire, a detaeh- 
ment of the enemy, unperceived, occupied the only door. The first 
impulse was to force, with his single arm, a passage through them, but he 
was instantly seized in a violent manner by two or three stout fellows, who 
pushed him back against the wall with such force as to burst ofi* the 
weather-boarding from the wall, and he feU through the opening thas 
made. In an instant he recovered himself, and, under a heavy fire from- 
the enemy, he retreated until supported by the guard, which he imt*' 
mediately Jed on to the attack, drove the British light troops from their 
strong position, and burnt the house in ike pieseaob citi^ft twfi^ci&Mfik 
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** I witnessed on that field many deeds of daring courage, but none of 
which more excited my adhiiration than this. 

"Capt. Butler was soon after in the battle of the 8th of January, wnere 
he sustained his previously high and well earned reputation for bravery 
and usefulness. But that battle, which, from its important results, has 
eclipsed those which preceded it, was but a slaughter of the enemy, with 
trivial loss on our part, and presenting few instances of individual dis- 
tinction. 

*'Capt. Butler received the brevet rank of major for his gallant services 
during that eventful campaign, and the reward of merit was never more 
worthily bestowed. Soon after the close of the war, he was appointed 
fiid-de-camp to General Jackson, in which station he remained until he 
retired from the army. Since that period I have seldom had the pleasure 
of meeting with my valued friend and companion in arms, and I know but 
little of his career in civil life. But in camp, his elevated principles, his 
intelligence and generous feelings, won for him the respect and confidence 
of all who knew him ; and where he is best known, I will venture to say, 
he is still roost highly appreciated for every attribute which constitutes the 
gentleman and the soldier. 

" I am, sir, very respectfully, 

" Mr. WUliam Tanner ^ " ^' ^' ^^•" 

General Jackson's sense of the services of Butler, in this memorable 
campaign, was strongly expressed in the following letter to a member of 
the Kentucky legislature. 

''Hermitage, Feb. 20, 1844. 

*^Mt Dear Sib, — You ask me to give you my opinion of the military 
services of the then Captain, now Colonel, William O. Butler, of Kentucky, 
during the investment of New Orleans by the British forces in 1814 and 
1816. I wish I had sufficient strength to speak fully of the merit of the 
services of Colonel Butler on that occasion ; this strength I have not : Suffice 
it to say, that on all occasions he displayed that heroic chivalry, and calm- 
ness of judgment in the midst of danger, which distinguish the valuable 
officer in the hour of battle. In a conspicuous manner were those noble 
qualities displayed by him on the night of the 23d December, 1814, and on 
the 8th of January, 1815, as well as at all times during the presence of the 
British army at New Orleans. In short, he was to be found at all points 
where duty called. I hazard nothing in saying that should our country 
again be engaged in war during the active age of Colonel Butler, he would 
ba one of the very best selections that could be made to command our army, 
and lead the Eagles of our country on to victory and renown. He has 
sufficient energy to assume all responsibility necessary to success^ exvd C<si 
his countij's good. kui)i«B.Ni ^msmm^*''- 
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General Jackson gave earlier proof of the high estimation in which he 
held the young soldier who had identified himself with his own glory at 
New Orleans. He made him his aid-de-camp in 1816 — which station he 
retained on the peace establishment, with the rank of colonel. But, like 
his illustrious patron, he soon felt that military station and distinction had 
no charms for him when unattended with the dangers, duties, and patriotic 
achievements of war. He resigned, therefore, even the association with 
his veteran chief, of which he was so proud, and retired, in 1817, to private 
life. He resumed his study of the profession that was interrupted by the 
war, married, and settled down on his patrimonial possession at the conflu- 
ence of the Kentucky and Ohio rivers, in the noiseless but arduous vocations 
of civil life. The abode which he had chosen made it peculiarly so with 
him. The region around him was wild and romantic, sparsely settled, and 
by pastoral people. There are no populous towns. The high, rolling, and 
yet rich lands — ^the precipitous cliffs of the Kentucky, of Eagle, Tavern, 
and other tributaries which pour into it near the mouth — ^make this section 
of the State still, to some extent, a wilderness of thickets — and the tangled 
pea-vine, the grape-vine, and nut-bearing trees, which rendered all Ken- 
tucky, until the intrusion of the whites, one great Indian park. The whole 
luxuriant domain was preserved by the Indians as a pasture for bufi&lo, 
deer, elk, and other animals — their enjoyment alike as a chase and a sub- 
sistence — by excluding every tribe from fixing a habitation in it. Its name 
consecrated it as the dark and bloody ground ; and war pursued every foot 
that trod it. In the midst of this region, in April, 1791, William O. Butler 
was born, in Jessamine county, on the Kentucky river. His father had 
married, in Lexington, soon after his arrival in Kentucky, 1782, Miss How- 
kins, a sister-in-law of Colonel Todd, who commanded and perished in the 
battle of the Blue-Licks. Following the instincts of his family, which 
seemed ever to court danger, General Pierce Butler, as neighborhood en- 
croached around him, removed, not long after the birth of his son William, 
to the mouth of the Kentucky river. Through this section the Indian 
war-path into the heart of Kentucky passed. Until the peace of 1794, there 
was scarcely a day that some hostile savage did not prowl through the 
tangled forests, and the labyrinths of hiUs, streams, and clifils, which adapted 
this region, to their lurking warfare. From it they emerged when they 
made their last formidable incursion, and pushed their foray to the environs 
of Frankfort, the capital of the State. General Pierce Butler had on one 
side of him the Ohio, on the farther shore of which the savage hordes still 
held the mastery, and on the other the romantic region through which they 
hunted and pressed their war enterprises. And here, amid the scenes of 
border warfare, his son William had that spirit which has animated hint 
through life, educated by the legends of the Indian-fighting hunters ^ 
Kentucky. 
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To the feelings and taste inspired by the peculiarities of the place and 
circmnstances adverted to, must be attributed the return of Col. Butler to 
his father's home, to enter on his profession as a lawyer. There were no 
great causes or rich clients to attract him — no dense population to lift him 
to the political honours of the State. The eloquence and learning, the in- 
dustry and integrity which he gave to adjust the controversies of Grallatin 
and the surrounding counties, would have crowned him with wealth and 
professional distinction, if exhibited at Louisville or Lexington. But he 
coveted neither. Independence, the affections of his early associates, the 
love of a family circle, and the charm which the recollection of a happy 
boyhood gave to the scenes in which he was reared, were all he sought. 
And he found them all in th^nromantic dells and woodland heights of Ken- 
tucky, and on the sides of the far-spreading, gently flowing, beautiful 
Ohio. The wild airs of the boat horn, which have resounded for so many 
years from arks descending the Ohio and Kentucky, floating along the 
current and recurring in echoes from the hollows of the hills, like its eddies, 
became as dear to him as the famous Rans de Yache to the native of Swit- 
zerland. We insert, as characteristic alike of the poetical talent and tem- 
perament of Butler, some verses which the sound of this rude instrument 
evoked when he returned home, resigning with rapture " the ear-piercing 
fife and spirit-stirring drum" for the wooden horn. 

THE BOAT HORN. 



O, Boatman ! wind that born again. 

For never did the Utt'ntaig air 

Upon Its lambent boaom bear 
to wild, BO soft, ao sweet a strain— 
What though thy notes are sad, and few, 

By every simple boatman blown. 
Yet II each pulse to nature true^ 

And melody in every tone. 
How oft in boyhood's joyous day, 

Unmindftil of the lapulng hours, 
I *V9 lolter'd on my homeward way 

By wild Ohio's brink of flowers, 
Wbile amne lone boatman, flrom the deck, 

Bonr'd hla soft numbers to that tide, 
Aa if to eharm from storm and wreck 

The boat where all his fbrtunes ride ! 
Ddl^ted Nature drank the sound, 
XBcteated— Echo bore it round 
In whispers soft, and softer still. 
From hiU to plain, and phdn to hUl, 
Tin e'en the thoughtless, frolick boy, 
Blate with hope, and wild with Joy, 
Who gamb<d'd by the river's side. 
And sported with the fretting tide. 
Feds something new pervade his breast, 
Chain his light step, repress his jest, 
Benda o'o* the flood his eager ear 



To catch the sounds tar off yet dear- 
Drinks the sweet draught, but knows not why 
The tear of rapture Alls his eye. 
Andean he now, to manhood grown. 
Tell why thone notes, simple and lone, 
As on the ravish'd ear they fitll. 
Bind every sense in magic spell f 
There is a tide of feeling given 
To all on earth, its fountain Heaven. 
Beginning with tlie dewy flower. 
Just oped in Flora's vernal bower— 
Blsing creation's orders through 
With louder murmur, brighter hue— 
That Udg is sympathy I its ebb and flow 
Give life its hues of Joy and wo. 
Music, the master-spirit that can move 
Its waves to war, or lull them into love- 
Can cheer the sinking sailor mid the wave^ 
And bid the soldier on I nor fear the grave- 
Inspire the (hinting pilgrim on his road, 
And elevate his soul to claim his Gk>d. 
Ihen, boatman I wind that horn again I 
Though much of sorrow mark its strain. 
Tet are its notes to sorrow dear: 
What though they walce fond memory's tear I 
Tears are sad memory's sacred tsut, 
And rapture oft her chosen guest. 



This retirement, which may almost he considered seclusion, was enjoyed 
by Colonel Butler nearly twenty-five years, when he was called out hy the 
Democratic party to redeem, hy his personal popularity, the congressional 
district in which he lived. It was supposed that no one else could save it 
from the Whigs. Like all the rest of his family, none of whom had made 
their military service a passport to the honors and emoluments of civil sta- 
tions, he was averse to relinquish the attitude he oec\Ji^\e^ \.^ ^\s&ft\ ^s^ '^ 
party struggle. The importunity of ftienda pxe^«i\e^ > wAV^ ^^^ ^^^^ 
to two Macceaaive terms in Congress, a\>8o\uleVj xelvxwffiitV^ "^ ^ ^a»aLY^a^fc 
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a third time. He spoke seldom in Congress, but in two or three fine 
speeches which appear in the debates, a power will readily be detected 
which could not have failed to conduct to the highest distinction in that body* 
Taste, judgment, and eloquence, characterized all his efforts in Congress. 
A fine manner, an agreeable voice, and the high consideration accorded to 
him by the members of all parties, gave him, what it is the good fortune of 
few to obtain, an attentive and gratified audience. 

In 1844 the same experiment was made with Butler's popularity to carry 
the State for the Democracy, as had succeeded in his congressional district. 
He was nominated as the Democratic candidate for governor by the 8th of 
January Convention ; and there is good ground to believe that he would have 
been chosen over his estimable Whig competitor. Governor Owsley, but for 
the universal conviction throughout the State that the defeat of Mr. Clay's 
party, b)'- the choice of a Democratic governor in August, would have opera- 
ted to injure Mr. Clay's prospects throughout the Union, in the presidential 
election which followed immediately after in November. With Mr. Clay's 
popularity, and the activity of all his friends — with the state pride so long 
exalted by the aspiration of giving a President to the Union — ^more eagerly 
than ever enlisted against the Democracy, Colonel Butler diminished the 
Whig majority from twenty thousand to less than five thousand. ^ 

The late military events with which Major-General Butler has been con- 
nected — in consequence of his elevation to that grade in 1846, with the view 
to the command of the volunteers raised to support General Taylor in his 
invasion of Mexico — are so well known to the country that minute recital 
is not necessary. He acted a very conspicuous part in the severe conflict 
at Monterey, and had, as second in command under General Taylor, his full 
share in the arduous duties and responsibihties incurred in that important 
movement. The narrative of Major Thomas, senior assistant adjutant-gene- 
ral of the army in Mexico, and hence assigned by General Taylor to the 
staff of General Butler, reports so plainly and modestly the part which 
General Butler performed in subjecting the city, that it may well stand for 
history. This passage is taken from it. "The army arrived at their camp 
in the vicinity of Monterey about noon September 19th. That afternoon the 
general endeavoured by personal observation to get information of the enemy's 
position. He, like General Taylor, saw the importance of gaining the road 
to Saltillo, and fully favoured the movement of General Worth's division to 
turn their left, &c. Worth marched Sunday, September 20th, for this pur- 
pose, thus leaving Twiggs' and Butler's divisions with General Taylor- 
General Butler was also in favour of throwing his division across the St. John's 
river, and approaching the town from the east, which was at first determined 
upon. This was changed, as it would leave but one, and perhaps the small- 
est division, to guard the camp, and attack in front. The 20th, the general 
also reconnoitered the enemy's position. Early on the morning of the 21st, the 
force was ordered out to create a diversion in favour of Worth, that he might 
gain his position ; and before our division came within long range of the 
enemy's principal battery, the foot of Twiggs' division had been ordered 
down to the north-east side of the town, to make an armed reconnaisance of 
the advanced battery, and to take it if it could be done without great loss. 
The volunteer division was scarcely formed in rear of our howitzer and mortar 
battery, established the night previous under cover of a rise of ground, before 
the infantry sent down to the north-east side of the town became closely and 
hotly engaged, the batteries of that division were sent down, and we were 
tAen ordered to support the attack. Leaving \kel^etv\.\SLck^ Te^nvexAlo sup- 
port the mortar and howitzer battery, the geneicX to.^\^V^ \iV3X \tv TDasOcL^V? 
« dank movement, the other three iegimeTil8,mov\T\gioT soxiift qu^wA^jWSI 
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OKNBRAL BUTLBR WOUNDHD AT MONTBRBT. 

or two miles under a heavy fire of round shot. As further ordered, the Ohio 
regiment was detached from duitman's brigade, and led by the general (at 
this time accompanied by General Taylor) into the town. Cluitman carried 
his brigade directly on the battery first attacked, and gallantly carried it. 
Before this, however, as we entered the suburbs, the chief engineer came up 
and advised us to withdraw, as the object of the attack had failed, and if we 
moved on we must meet with great loss. The general was loath to fall back 
without consulting with Greneral Taylor, which he did do — ^the general being 
but a short distance off. As we were withdrawing, news came that Q,tiitman 
had carried the battery, and Greneral Butler led the Ohio regiment back to 
the town at a different point. In the street we became exposed to a line of 
batteries on the opposite side of a small stream, and also from a tete de pont 
(bridge-head) which enfiladed us. Our men fell rapidly as we moved up 
the street to get a position to charge the battery across the stream. Coming 
to a cross-street, the general reconnoitered the position, and determining to 
charge from that point, sent me back a short distance to stop the firing, and 
advance the regiment with the bayonet. I had just left him, when he was 
struck in the leg, being on foot, and was obliged to leave the field. 

"On entering the town, the general and his troops became at once hotly 
engaged at short musket range. He had to make his reconnaisances under 
heavy fire. This he did unflinchingly, and by exposing his person^-on one 
occasion passing through a large gateway into a yard which was entirely 
open to the enemy. When he was wounded, at the intersection of the two 
streets, he was exposed to a cross-fire of musketry and grape." 

"In battle the general's bearing was truly that of a soldier; and those 
under him felt the influence of his presence. He had the entire confidence 
of his men." 

The narrative of Major Thomas continues : 

" When General Taylor went on his expedition to Victoria, in Decembet^ 
he placed General Butler in command of iVie ltoo^^\<&\\. cjivN!tv^^vi5^'wa^> 
and at the stations from the river on to Sa\l\\io---'^OT\!s!^a «av^ ^^s:^^^^^^ 
regulara being at the latter place. QeneiaV VJooY^ c;cX\m3LTL\»^\s^ "^^ "^ 
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reached Parras, one hundred or more miles west of^Saltillo. Gfeneral Bntler 
had so far recovered from his wound as to walk a little and take exercise on 
horseback, though with pain to his limb. One night, (about the 19th De- 
cember,) an express came from General Worth at Saltillo, stating that the 
Mexican forces were advancing in large numbers from Sap Luis de Potosi, 
and that he expected to be attacked in two days. His division, all told, did 
not exceed 1500 men, if so many, and he asked reinforcements. The gene- 
ral remained up during the balance of the night, sent off the necessary cou- 
riers to the rear for reinforcements, and had the Ist Kentucky, and tne 1st 
Ohio foot, then encamped three miles from town, in the place by daylight ; 
and these two regiments, with Webster's battery, were encamped that night 
ten miles on the road to Saltillo. This promptness enabled the general to 
make his second day's march of twenty -two miles in good season, and to hold 
the celebrated pass of Los Muerlos, and check the enemy should he have 
attached General Worth on that day, and obliged him to evacuate the town. 
Whilst on the next, and last day's march, the general received notice that the 
reported advance of the enemy was untrue. Arriving at the camp-ground, 
the general suffered intense pain from his wound, and slept not during the 
night. This journey, over a rugged, mountainous road, and the exercise he 
took in examining the country for twenty miles in advance of Saltillo, caused 
the great increase of pain now experienced." 

The Major's account then goes on to relate General Butler's proceedings 
while in command of all the forces after the junction of Generals Worth and 
Wool — his dispositions to meet the threatened attack of Santa Anna — the 
defences created by him at Saltillo, and used during the attack at Buena 
Vista in dispersing Miilon's forces — his just treatment of the people of Sal- 
tillo, with the prudent and effectual precautions taken to make them passive 
in the event of Santa Anna's approach. It concludes by stating that all ap- 
prehensions of Santa Anna's advance subsiding, General Butler returned to 
meet General Taylor at Monterey, to report the condition of affairs ; and the 
latter, having taken the command at Saltillo, transmitted a leave of absence 
to General Butler, to afford opportunity for the cure of his wound. 

This paper affords evidence of the kind feeling which subsisted between 
the two generals during the campaign, and this sentiment was strongly 
evinced by General Butler, on his arrival in Washington, where he spoke 
in the most exalted terms of the leader under whom he served. 

In person General Butler is tall, straight, and handsomely formed, exceed- 
iitgdy active and alert — his mien is inviting — his manners graceful — his gait 
and air military — his countenance frank and pleasing — ^the outline of his 
features of the aquiline cast, thin and pointed in expression — the general 
contour of his head is Roman. 

The character of Greneral Butler in private life is in fine keeping with 
that exhibited in his public career. In the domestic circle, care, kindness, 
assidiidus activity in anticipating the wants of aU around him — readiness to 
forego his own gratifications to gratify others, have become habits growing out 
of his affections. His love makes perpetual sunshine at his home. Among 
his neighbours, liberality, affability, and active sympathy mark his social iti- 
tercourse, and unbending integrity and justice all his clealings. His home 
is one of unpretending simplicity. It is too much the habit in Kentucky, 
with stern and fierce men, to carry their personal and political ends with a 
high hand. General Butler, with all the masculine strength, courage, and 
reputation to give success to attempts of this sort, never evinced the slightest 
disposition to indulge the power, whilst his "welL-kxiovrckteDXkess always for- 
hade such attempts on him. His life has "been one oi ^p«aR» ^mx^i «Si tcl^tl^ 
except the enemies of his country. 
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